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cities and in the preparatory department of the
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He decided to
become a commercial artist and took courses at
the Art Students' League, where he met Nance
Elizabeth Hodges, whom he married in 1898.
His wife was more successful as an artist than
he, and after a time he went to work for a public-
service corporation. He began to write, and
after several years of only slight success he sold
a serial to Mnnsey's Magazine for $500. Imme-
diately he gave up his job and devoted himself
entirely to writing. For six months he wrote
short stories, and his total income for that pe-
riod was sixty dollars. Then it occurred to him
that the novel rather than the short story was
his field, and in the next six months he produced
four novels, all of which were eventually pub-
lished in book form and had some success. In
1903-04 Milady of the Mercenaries appeared as
a serial in Munsetfs Magazine, but the first of
Vance's novels to appear as a book was Terence
0JRonrke, Gentleman Adventurer (1905). This
is a combination of two serials that had ap-
peared in the Popular Magazine, the latter part
being simply a collection of short stories.
O'Rourke's adventures are marked by debonair
heroism and sentimental romance. In 1907, with
the appearance of The Br&ss Bowl, Vance
achieved his first great success. In it crime,
"high society/' and romance are mingled accord-
ing to a formula that he was to follow again and
again. In 1908 came The Black Bag; in 1909,
The Bronze Bell; and then a whole series of
crime stories, romances, and society novels. In
1914 The Lone Wolf was published, and its hero,
with his ambiguous relationship to the forces of
crime and the forces of law, became the most
popular of Vance's characters, figuring in half
a dozen novels, in motion pictures, and in radio
serials. Two of his books appeared posthu-
mously, The Story of Strong Faces and The
Lone Wolfs Last Prowl, both in 1934.

Vance wrote rapidly, completing a hundred-
thousand-word novel in as little as two months.
His novels were usually published serially in
popular magazines, and many of them were made
into motion pictures. He never concealed the
fact that he wrote solely for money, and between
1905 and 1921, according to friends, he made
more than a million dollars. He was fond of
boating and bridge. He separated from his wife
some years before his death and lived alone in
a New York City apartment. On Dec. 16, 1933,
he was burned to death, apparently having fallen
asleep with a lighted cigarette in his hand. For
a time police suspected that he had been mur-
dered, but it was subsequently decided that death

Van Sweringen

was accidental.  He was survived by his widow
and by a son, Wilson Beall Vance.

[AT. Y.  Times, Dec.   17,  18,   19,  21, 1933;

Who in America, 1932-33 ; a sketch by Vance in
Wilson Bull, Dec. 1930; information as to certain
facts from Howard Kyle.]             GRANVIIXS HICKS

VAN SWERINGEN, MANTIS JAMES

(July 8, i88i-Dec. 12, 1935), railroad operator,
was born in Wooster, Ohio, youngest of the
three sons and fifth of the six children born to
James Tower and Jennie (Curtis) Van Swer-
ingen. He was a descendant of Gerrit Van Swer-
ingen, who settled in New Amsterdam about
1657 and moved to Maryland soon afterward.

After the mother's death, about 1885, the fam-
ily moved to Geneva, and after the father's,
about 1893, to Cleveland. Here Mantis, whose
schooling ended with the eighth grade, found a
place as office boy with a company which had
shortly before employed his brother, Oris Pax-
ton, two years older than himself, in the same
capacity. The two worked their way up to
clerkships ; then, when Oris was twenty-one and
Mantis nineteen, they left the office to embark
in a real-estate business of their own. From that
time until death intervened, the two brothers
were inseparable ; in work and in thought they
appeared to be identical. Within a short time
they became interested in a tract of 1,400 acres,
an old Shaker property, just outside of Cleve-
land, rough and eroded, but having possibilities
as a residential suburb. They borrowed money
from banks to buy options and improve it, de-
veloped it on a grand scale, increased their hold-
ings to 4,000 acres, christened it Shaker Heights,
and made it immensely profitable. In 1900 the
land was appraised at $240,000; in 1923 at $29,-
282,000. They needed a transit-line extension
to it, which the city street-railway company re-
fused to build until the Van Sweringens per-
suaded it to do so by offering to pay five years'
interest on the cost. With the line built, they
began to sell the property ; but in the course of
a few years they needed a transit line to another
part of it, and this the street-car company re-
fused to build upon any terms. The brothers,
who had by this time acquired some capital,
decided that they must build the line themselves.
In negotiating for a right of way, they found
desirable a strip of land belonging to the New
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, popularly
known as the Nickel Plate, a line from Buffalo
to Chicago then controlled by the New York
Central. The Van Sweringens now, largely by
accident, entered into the railroad business. The
Interstate Commerce Commission had ordered
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